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View OF TOWN-PLANNED PORTION OF EDINBURGH 


This view shows the Waverley Station and approaches. On the Mound in the fore- 
ground are the Royal Scottish Academy and Royal Institution. Beyond is the gothic 
Scott monument opposite the business front of Princes street. The building with the 
clock tower is the North British Hotel and the turreted building on the side of Calton 
Hill is the city gaol. 


The dominant features in the sky line are towers and monuments—not skyscrapers 
with chimneys and water tanks on the roofs. Here nothing is sacrificed in the matter 
of utility, but beauty is gained along with utility. Edinburgh is the capital of a com- 
paratively poor country with a population of less than five millions; it has no parliament 
and no permanent Royal residence to contribute to its public buildings. The new part 
of the city here illustrated was planned in 1767, and was mostly built during the nine- 
teenth century, The city is amongst the lowest rated in Britain. It has gained largely 
in wealth because of it has been attractively planned and built. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH AND THE WAR 


HE minds of most men are centered at the present time on the 
problems connected with the devastating war in Europe. The 
supreme task which confronts the British Empire, and Canada as 
an important part of the Empire, requires the concentration of all the 
thought and energy that can be given to its accomplishment. It is a 
difficult time, therefore, to arouse interest in social problems which are 
in need of solution. Indeed, there are some people who question whether 
the present is an appropriate time to discuss them. And yet, when we 
enquire deep enough, it seems as if no time could be more appropriate 
for those to give attention to them who are unable to assist the cause of 
the Empire in a more direct way. Problems which have arisen since 
the war commenced have shown us the vital importance of public health 
and of the efficiency of human labour. Who can-measure the enormous 
debt which the British army to-day owes to the public health legis- 
lation of the past 40 years? That the standard of physique has been 
raised by improved sanitation and housing is without question. The 
value of this on the battlefield has been seen in recent months. In our 
workshops and factories physical and mental efficiency are needed as 
they never were before, and what has been accomplished by the past 
generation in purifying our water supplies, in making city life healthier 
and cleaner, and in educating our workmen is now yielding abundant 
harvest. In some directions we might have been better equipped than 
we are. In spite of the progress we have made we might have paid more 
regard to health and to conservation of life than we have done. Bad 
housing and sanitary conditions have contributed to the loss of tens of 
thousands of young lives in Canada alone which might have been saved 
to the Empire if we had paid more regard to public health requirements. 
The errors or rather deficiencies of the past should be our inspiration 
for the future. Healthier conditions of life in our cities are needed now 
to aid us in finishing this war; they are needed even more to build up 
reservoirs of strength for the future. Then too, the men who are sacri- 
ficing themselves at the front will have to be replaced, and large gaps 
will have to be filled. To prevent avoidable disease and death is to 
contribute to the source of that real strength of the Empire which 
to-day is undergoing its supreme test. 

In regard to finance, the war is affecting our whole political and 
municipal structure throughout Canada. We need to conserve our 
national resources, to encourage production, to reduce waste and un- 
healthy speculation. To accomplish these tasks successfully we must 
plan for the future, so that our towns may produce healthy citizens and 
be ready to face times of stress and storm as well as times of prosperity. 
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THE MEANING AND PRACTICAL” APPLICATION 
OF TOWN PLANNING 


HAT there has been a good deal of con‘usion in the public m nd 
regarding what is meant by ‘“‘town planning” is partly due to 
the fact that the term itself does not adequately express the 

meaning intended to be conveyed by those who originated the town 
planning movement. A brief description of the ‘history of the term 
may help to elucidate its meaning. 


The town planning movement was very different in its origin to 
what is known in the United States as ‘‘city planning,’’ and some refer- 
ence to that difference will help the object of this article. For that 
purpose we have to ignore the actual meanings of the words ‘‘city” 
and ‘‘town,” and treat the two terms ‘‘town planning’’ and ‘‘city plan- 
ning’’ as conventional phrases that respectively describe two somewhat 
different movements—the first originating in Britain and the second in 
the United States. ‘City planning’’ in its more modern application 
probably had its genesis in the grouping and spacious lay-out of the 
buildings erected for the Chicago Exhibition in 1893. Springing from 
such a source it has developed into a movement for remodelling existing 
cities, especially in regard to the grouping and situation of their public 
buildings and parks. It has therefore been more concerned with the 
replanning of towns as they now are, rather than with the planning 
of new parts of towns or of new towns. The work of most City Planning 
Commissions in the United States, and the American impress which 
has been given to the work of some City Planning Commissions in 
Canada, such as that of the city of Ottawa, has been along these lines. 
As a means of providing an imaginative picture of what might have been, 
or of what could be if financial conditions permitted, it has fascinating 
features. But as a means of helping to solve the pressing economic 
and public health problems of our cities it has so far proved itself of 
comparatively little value. To accomplish that task we have to approach 
the planning of the city from the point of view of the administrator and 
the medical officer as well as from that of the artist and engineer. 


BROADER MEANING OF TowN PLANNING 


The term “town planning,’ which originated in Britain, takes up 
the subject in this broader sense. Its chief attraction to Canadian 
c tics at the moment arises from the fact that they are face to face 
with the need for conserving their financial resources, for” improving 
the home life of the people, and for stimulating industry, as essential 
features of any scheme of planning for the future. Ths does not mean 
that the esthetic features of town planning are to be ignored. These 
esthetic features are of two kinds, the one concerned with the preser- 
vation of natural and spacious surroundings to all buildings in the city 
and the other with the creation and grouping of beautiful public build- 
ings. The former can be attained without much cost by proper planning 
and the exercise of foresight in the lay-out of the land; it is part of the 


problem of combining healthy living conditions w-th a sound economic 
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system of land development; it is a necessary part of a plan based-on 
utility. The esthetic features which have to be created at large public 
expense are, however, necessarily of the nature of luxuries, however 
important or desirable they may be in the building up of the ideal city. 
It is these latter features which take first place in many city planning 
schemes, with the result that such schemes fail to be of much practical 
value. City planning is a failure so far as it is solely concerned with the 
erection of beautiful buildings and the remodelling of existing streets 
and transportation systems, on the lines of the Chicago city plan, if 
these things are beyond the financial resources of the community which 
has to carry out the plan. On the other hand, what is known as the 
British system of town planning is concerned with laying healthy 
foundations for future growth by the exercise of wise foresight in regard 
to all problems of the city, including, of course, architectural and 
engineering problems, and in doing so to aim at conserving the resources 
of each community rather than in increasing its indebtedness by expen- 
sive schemes. 

Some writers appear to assume that the modern British system of 
town planning had its origin in the Prussian Building-lines Act, 
which, by the way, is not a town or city planning act in any real sense. 
The title of the German Act is Fluchtliniengesetz, meaning Building- 
lines Act, and the only other term it contains with any reference to 
“plan” is “Bebauungsplan” or simply “‘plan.’’ ‘“Stadtplan’’ i.e., 
town-plan, does not occur. ; 


OriGIN OF British TOWN PLANNING ACT 


The terms ‘“‘town-plan’’ and ‘‘town p!anning’’ probab y were first 
used in a descriptive sense to the movement in 1906 by Councillor 
Nettlefold in a speech delivered by him in Birmingham, and in the 
November following the phrase was employed by a deputation which 
approached Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, the then Premier of 
Great Britain, to urge the desirability of passing a Town P!anning Act. 
The Town Planning Act, which was prepared by Mr. John Burns, and 
passed through the British house in 1909, was the ultimate outcome of that 
representation. We have to retrace our steps, however, to understand 
the origins of the movement. To a certain extent they arose from a 
study of German practice in controlling city development, a study 
started by Mr. Horsfall in his book on “The example of Germany.” 
As a result of that study there arose a movement as strongly opposed to 
some of the results of German practice as it was favourable to other results. 
Behind the imposing fronts and palatial public buildings of German 
cities, which were secured by autocratic control of building operations, 
there was known to be appalling housing conditions,—as bad as anything 
in Europe outside of some of the Slav cities of the south—and one of 
the points urged in connection with the need for town planning legisla- 
tion was that it should deal with sanitation and amenity in connection 
with housing conditions as one of its most important features. Moreover, 
there had been in operation for some years in England a series of private 
schemes which had shown how much proper housing conditions could 
be promoted by town planning. The garden villages of Bournville and 
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Port Sunlight, the garden city of Letchworth, the garden suburb of 
Hampstead and the schemes of Lord Lytton, Sir Richard Paget and 
other private landowners, all showed the way to a better system of 
developing land than had been possible under the by-laws which had 
controlled building operations in England since the Public Health 
Act was passed in 1875. It was really as a consequence of these schemes, 
stimulated to some extent by systems of building control in Italy, 
Sweden and Germany, that the Act of 1909 was framed. 


Town PLANNING SEEKS TO PREVENT RATHER THAN CURE 


Thus it was that this Act had for its general object the securing of 
“proper sanitary conditions, convenience and amenity in connection 
with the laying out of land.’’ That object, applied in a liberal and 
comprehensive way, means that it embraces all questions connected 
with new urban growth, whether it be in the suburbs of existing cities, 
towns and villages, or in the form of new cities, towns and villages. 
Only in an indirect way does it touch the question of remodelling 
existing conditions. It seeks to prevent rather than to cure,—its primary 
object being to create satisfactory conditions for the future. 


But although this emphasis has to be placed on the principal object 
of town planning, its value is not confined to areas undergoing the 
process of development for the first time. Proper planning helps to 
secure greater equality of land values by reducing heights of buildings 
and improving systems of transportation; it decentralises the demand for 
land and lessens the need for crowding the unhealthy central areas. 
It makes the suburbs more attractive to live in, improves the environ- 
ment and raises the sanitary standard of the small house. As the 
sanitary standard is raised unhealthy houses can more easily he condem- 
ned. It therefore helps to solve the problem of existing bad conditions 
by a flank attack which is more economical and valuable than a direct 


attack—and which makes direct measures easier to accomplish when 
they have to be resorted to. 


Owing to the fact that the remodelling of existing conditions is 
almost prohibitive in cost in most cities this form of indirect attack 
upon the evils of unsanitary housing, congestion, and bad traffic con- 
ditions must be resorted to if we are to succeed. 


Town PLANNING FOR HEALTH, ECONOMY AND BEAUTY 


We thus arrive at some general idea of what town planning for 


pais health, economy and beauty means. It may be re-stated as 
ollows :— 


1. The planning of all new building areas, whether entirely new 
towns or extensions of existing towns, for health, economy and 
beauty, regard being paid to the fact that the business neces- 
sities of towns are of first importance. 

2. Indirectly attacking the causes of existing bad conditions, as 
a result of the effect of town planning in moderating high land 
values in the more crowded centres, in improving transportation 
and thereby facilitating healthier and cheaper housing in the 
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suburbs, and in encouraging development on horizontal rather 
than on vertical lines. 

3. To a certain extent remodelling existing towns by the indirect 
effects of planning suburban areas and by direct improvements 
carried out by a gradual and economic process. 

One difficulty has arisen in connection with the term ‘town plan- 
ning’ in Canada. It is found that it is a matter of difficulty to translate 
it into French, as there is no phrase in the French language which can 
be used to express the meaning intended to be conveyed. When town 
planning laws are translated into French they should therefore have 
descriptive sub-titles indicating that they have for their object the 
provision of facilities for enabling schemes and plans to be prepared for 
(1) new towns, (2) for unbuilt upon areas round existing towns, (3) for 
areas already built upon undergoing change of character in existing 
towns, and (4) for the remodelling of areas already developed by indirect 
means, and, so far as necessary and financially practical, by direct means. 


MEANING OF TOWN PLANNING SCHEME 


Taking the city of Ottawa as an example, a town planning scheme 
to be satisfactory should deal with the areas classified above as (2), (3) 
and (4). It should embrace a scheme and a plan. The scheme is a set 
of legal provisions setting out the rules and principles governing the 
method of development agreed upon, and the plan merely illustrates 
these provisions, A plan without a scheme is of comparatively little 
value. The scheme and plan should have for their main object the 
securing of proper sanitary conditions, convenience and amenity and 
deal primarily with all the vacant land within and in the 
neighbourhood of the city up to a distance of say five miles 
from the centre, and, secondarily, with land occupied by temporary 
buildings likely to undergo change and therefore capable of being 
regulated without heavy cost. Only after these two areas are 
planned should questions of replanning or remodelling of areas which 
are already fully developed be considered. In dealing with the first two 
classes of areas in this order we make it easier to deal with the third, 
and it is because we sometimes proceed in the reverse order that we 
find it impracticable to carry out suggested plans. Moreover, a scheme 
dealing with the first two areas can be dealt with according to reasonable 
public requirements without heavy financial commitments, as no vested 
interests have to be interfered with, whereas when dealing with the 
third class of area we have to give the question of cost first consideration, 
as it is almost entirely a matter of curtailing or destroying vested interests. 


WorKING TOWARD CENTRE FROM UNDEVELOPED AREAS 


It will thus be noted that in preparing a scheme for the combined 
planning of extensions of existing towns and for remodelling its existing 
developed area we have to proceed by a method which is the converse of 
that we would employ in planning new towns. In the former we should 
plan from the circumference towards the centre, and in the latter from 
the centre to the circumference—selecting our circumference in each 
case according to the anticipated growth of the next 25, 50 or more 
years. In both cases we should of course base our actual plans and 
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schemes on a skeleton plan of main arterial roads designed from the 
centre outwards, but that would only be a tentative plan for the guidance 
of the town planner, and the definite schemes and plans should still 
proceed in the order of working towards the centre from the undeveloped 
areas in the suburbs. 

The accompanying diagram illustrates some of the points raised in 
this article, and will help to indicate the importance of town planning, 


Commission of Conservation 


piacram ILLUSTRATING CHARACTER AND POSITION 
OF AREAS ADAPTED FOR TOWN PLANNING SCHEMES 


PLATE (1). Imacinary City Area WitHin Four Mives Rapius 


Area A-B=10 sq. miles=6,400 acres—Site of Existing City and Suburbs—34ths of 
area built upon. 
A=area sub-divided and built upon 
B =area sub-divided but not yet built upon, including parks and open spaces 
Population at average of 32 persons (seven houses) to acre = 153,600 

Area C-D=20 sq. miles=12,800 acres—Site of suburban development outside city 
area—Véth of area built upon 
Population at average of 16 persons (3% houses) to acre = 25,600 

Area E-F =20 sq. miles=12,800 acres—Site of extra-suburban development outside 
city area—;th of area built upon 
Population at average of 16 persons (314 houses) to acre=12,800 

Total Population of City and Suburbs = 192,000 
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and the distinction between town planning and replanning. The dia- 
gram shows an imaginary area for a city of 192,000 inhabitants within 
a circle with a rad us of four miles. 

The specimen maps illustrating the procedure regulations (see 
pages 85 and 88) show the character and position of actual town plan- 
ning areas in two English cities. 

For the purposes of the diagram the land already built upon is 
consolidated, but in a normal case unbuilt upon lots would be scattered 
throughout the buildings in A-B, and the built upon’ lots would be 
scattered throughout the unbuilt upon land in C-D and E-F. 

A town planning scheme for this imaginary existing city should 
deal primarily with the areas B, Dand F. The whole of D and F would 
be included and such portions of B as were necessary for some purpose 
of the scheme. Small portions of A might be included if some purpose 
of the scheme affecting B, D and F were to be served thereby, but gen- 
erally speaking A would be better to be dealt with by piecemeal im- 
provement schemes (see plate No. .2) after the town planning of B, D 
and F had been effected. As C and E would be scattered units and 
groups they should all be included unless where they formed definite 
and completed developments too expensive to re-model under a scheme. 

If B, C, D, E and F are planned and the standard of sanitation and 
housing conditions are raised they will indirectly lessen the difficulty 
of re-modelling, and help to reduce the congestion in A. 

Note that whereas there are only 6,400 acres within about one and 
three-quarter miles of a centre there are 32,000 acres within four miles. 
As the circumference recedes from the centre the amount of land brought 
into competition greatly increases. The total area in the circle would 
accommodate a population of 1,124,000 people at 32 to the acre, a fact 
which should make people think who pay high prices for land within a 
four mile radius. It would take nearly 100 years for this city of 192,000 
to fill up the whole area of 32,000 acres —i.e., up to four miles from its 
centre—even although it increased at the abnormal rate of a progressive 
20 per cent. The last owner who sold out his building lot under these 
conditions, assuming it were sub-divided now and produced no revenue, 

- would require to get 1,000 times its present value at the end of the 100 
years to repay compound interest alone at 7 per cent, and so much more 
in respect of taxes. 

_ By planning the area, and determining the main lines of communi- 
cation the open spaces, the factory areas, and the density of building 
to the acre it would be possible to make calculations as to the period 
within which development would occur and to thus arrive at a reason- 
able basis for fixing land values—apart from the more direct benefits 

to be obtained from a scheme. 

Plate No. 2 gives an illustration of a re-planning or re-modelling 
scheme and shows how costly such schemes are. We should not confuse 
them with town planning schemes as this gives rise to the erroneous idea 
that the planning of towns necessarily involves the expenditure of large 
sums of money. . 

Some towns, such as Prince Rupert, are planned without any town 
planning scheme being prepared to make the plan effective and of real 
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value to enable the development to be controlled. A subsequent article 
describes the procedure to be followed in preparing a proper town plan- 
ning scheme. 


PLATE (2) 


Remodelling Scheme. The above plan shows a scheme for remodelling the central 
district of the City of Leeds in England. This is a remodelling and reconstruction 
scheme and not a town-planning scheme. It deals with the land in an area similar to 
that indicated in area A on plate (1). In a small way this scheme is the same as the 
“city planning” scheme for Chicago, and consists of superimposing a new plan on the 
existing plan. It is therefore ‘‘re-planning’’ rather than “planning.”’ This class of 
scheme is remedial in character and enormously costly, whereas town planning is pre- 
ventive in character and should be less costly than existing methods. Both are necessary 
but the latter is more urgent and practical and, as argued in the accompanying article, 
will help to make the former easier of accomplishment. Reconstruction schemes are 
too costly to carry out to a really satisfactory extent. One short length of widening in 
the above scheme cost at the rate of $8,629,280 per mile, which gives some idea both of 
the cost of carrying out such schemes and of the great saving which can be effected by 
planning areas not yet built upon. 
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‘SANITARY CONDITIONS IN CANADIAN CITIES 
I. UNDESIRABLE CONDITIONS NEAR OTTAWA 


HERE has been great improvement in the sanitary conditions 
of Canadian Cities in recent years. The work of the Public Health 
Boards has begun to exercise great influence for good, expecially 

within the areas of the larger cities and towns. We require to do more, 
however, by means of preventive legislation, as this is more effective 
and much cheaper than applying remedies to evils that have become 
established. The better control of undeveloped and partially developed 
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(1) A lot ‘‘For Sale’ about 2 miles from the centre of Ottawa but outside the city. 
Note considerable depth of water on lot lying against foundations of adjoining house. 


areas round the outskirts of cities and towns by means of town planning 
schemes is of urgent importance in order to secure healthier living condi- 
tions for the people. The accompanying two views of areas in a township 
adjoining the city of Ottawa, and in proximity to the best residential 
neighbourhood of the capital, indicate the sort of development that could 
be rendered impossible under a town planning scheme. 


No. (1) shows a lot on which there was water to the depth of two 
feet after a dry spell at the end of April. It is stagnant water, full of 
weeds and garbage, and without any means of proper drainage. No. (2) 
shows by what means the land is elevated above the marsh to secure 
a foundation for a building, and represents the rear view of the house 
(on the right) shown in No. (1.) Garbage from city yards and decompos- 
ing material of many kinds has been dumped down on the marshy 
foundation, and the house is erected on this to raise it above water level. 
The town planning regulations that would prevent practices of this kind 
would cost nothing to the community. Those who erect houses under 
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(2) Rear of lots shown on No. (1). How the level of marshy land is raised for 
building purposes by dumped garhage. 


(3) Dumped garbage along the banks of the Rideau, in proximity to best residential 
part of Ottawa: about 114 miles from centre of the city. 


such conditions are not only courting injury to the health of themselves 
and their children but they are providing the nursery grounds for 
epidemics of disease that cause death and great financial loss. Moreover 
they depreciate the value of surrounding property. Such land should 
perhaps not be permitted to be used for building at all, but if it is so 
used the owners should be compelled to drain it before selling it for 
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building, and those who erect houses should be made to remove all 
vegetable matter and put in concrete foundations. 

Illustration No. (3) shows an undesirable dumping ground for refuse 
in the same district. This is a breeding place for flies and disease, 
and no public authority should allow this sort of pest to exist. Another 
view of the same dumping ground is shown on No. (4.) The pleasant 
weoded bank of the Rideau river, on the opposite side, is one of the 
best residential parts of Ottawa, and this collection of refuse is the 
foreground in the landscape which is seen from the grounds of the 
residences of the Premier of Canada and the Chairman of the Board 
of Health. Further description is unnecessary—the views speak for 
themselves, and show the need for proper steps being taken to control 
the use of the land. By-law regulations are not enough—adequate 
town planning regulations under a proper scheme are required. 


. 


(4) Looking across the Rideau towards Ottawa. 


TOWN PLANNING IN NEW BRUNSWICK 
ALBERTA AND NOVA SCOTIA 


Explanation of Procedure wnder Town Planning Regulations,* 
for information of Cities, Towns and Municipalities 


i HE provinces of New Brunswick and Alberta have town planning 
acts which are almost identical in their provisions. The city of 
St. John, New Brunswick, is the first city in Canada to decide to 
go forward witha statutory town planning scheme, and other cities and 
towns in the province are giving the matter consideration. 


*The procedure regulations have to be prepared in each case by the provincial 
department, which has power to dispense with any regulation if it is satisfied that such 
dispensation should be given. 
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In Alberta the need for schemes being prepared is perhaps most 
pronounced in Calgary, Edmonton, and Medicine Hat. The plans 
prepared some time ago for the two former cities do not lessen but 
rather increase the need for action under the provincial town planning 
act. The following notes on procedure will assist local authorities in 
these two provinces to understand the procedure to be followed under 
the Act. The regulations of both provinces are being reconsidered, 
but no doubt they will largely follow the lines indicated. 


These notes may also be applicable to Nova Scotia and other 
provinces so far as town planning schemes, as distinguished from town 
planning bylaws, are concerned. Their study will show the simplicity 
and importance of the first stage. All local authorities in the provinces 
that have legislation, even although they have no time or opportunity 
to consider the actual details of any plan for their area, should proceed 
with this first stage. 


I. AuTHORITY TO PREPARE SCHEME 
First Stage—Articles I to 7 


Under the New Brunswick, Alberta and Nova Scotia Town Planning 
Acts there are four stages of procedure. The first stage is concerned with 
the application to prepare a scheme, and its sole object is to fix the area 
and not to determine any details of the’scheme. In many respects it 
is a disadvantage to consider details until after this stage is completed. 
The regulations governing this stage are comprised in Articles 1 to 7. 

For the purpose of this stage the map has merely to show the 
boundaries of the proposed area and the information to be supplied 
has to be primarily directed to showing that there are good reasons for 
including the land shown on the map. 


_ No land can be excluded from the area after this stage is completed. 
Neither at this stage nor_at any subsequent stage can land be added 
to the area included in the application. Objections at this stage should 
relate solely to the question of whether the area is or is not a proper one 
for purposes of a scheme, and whether particular lands should or should 
not be included. The Minister may consider it necessary to hold a 
public hearing before giving his authority to prepare a scheme, especially 
if acte are any outstanding objections when the application is made 
to him. 

Section 5 (2) should be noted in connection with this stage. It has 
the effect of barring claims for compensation ‘‘on account of any building 
erected ‘on or contract made or other thing done with respect to land 
included in a scheme” after the time when the application for authority 
to prepare has been made or after such other time as the Minister may 
fix. Works begun or contracts entered into are excepted. This provi- 
sion will enable a local authority to prevent any works being carried out 
or contracts being entered into which might be likely to contravene the 
scheme. 

A period of from 3 to 4 months should be sufficient to carry out 
this part of the procedure. Every local authority should consider the 
desirability of premptly taking this first step, as it need not commit 
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them to more than the cost of preparation of a scheme, and g ves them 
many advantages in connection with the control of new development. 

The most important consideration at this stage is with regard to 
the question of including land already built upon. The first object of 
the Act is to deal with unbuilt upon land and ‘“‘land in course of deveclop- 
ment,’’ since its chief aim is to prevent bad conditions in future rather 
than to alter existing bad conditions. With regard to undeveloped areas, 
a sufficient reason for inclusion may therefore be the general need for 
having them planned. In respect of built upon land some more specific 
reasons should be given. In all towns there are portions of areas which 
are already built upon which it may be necessary or desirable to include 
in a scheme so as to fit in the plan of the undeveloped parts of towns 
with the parts already developed. Other portions may be covered with 
temporary buildings only, or so situated that the buildings are likely 
to be displaced by others. Such buildings might properly be included 
in an area, but the local authority has to be satisfied that there is some 
good reason for their inclusion. Buildings that are scattered singly or 
in small groups throughout an area which is mostly undeveloped may 
also be regarded as suitable for inclusion as a general rule. 

This explanation will help to show that the general object of a 
town planning scheme is to deal in a comprehensive way with the future 
growth of the city, rather than with the re-modelling of past growth 
except in so far as the latter i$ a necessary part of the former. 

Instead of having one large scheme for land surrounding all sides 
of a city it may be desirable ‘to have two or more schemes. This 
matter is to some extent governed by the practicability of getting the 
area shown on a map of the scale of 24’ to a mile. When it is 
decided to have several areas it might be best to have one on each of 
the four sides of a town, unless the physical conditions suggest some 
other division. In determining the area or areas the local authority 
should ignore the question of ownership and select the land likely to be 
used for building purposes in from 25 to 50 or more years time. Land 
outside the municipality can be included. 


ORDER OF PRINCIPAL STEPS TO BE TAKEN IN First STAGE 
(a) Preliminary Work 


1. Obtain report as to area or areas to be dealt with—built upon 
lands to be included for special reasons. 

2. Council to select area and instruct preparation of map No. 1 
(8’”" to 1 mile) showing boundaries only, and preparation of 
statement describing area or areas and setting out reason for 
selection. 

3. Advance notice (if any) to other local authorities. 


(b) Procedure under Articles 1 to7 


+. (Art. 1) Prepare and issue notices at least four weeks before 
making application, and on same date deposit map No. 
1 at City Hall. Send copy map No. 1 to any author- 
ity having jurisdiction in area. 

(Art. 3) Consider any objections and confer with objectors and 
others during the four weeks or more. 


on 
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(Art. 4) Pass resolution to apply and complete a map No. 2 or 
convert No. 1 into a combined map No. 1 and 2. 
Transmit copy resolution to Minister. (Note. In 
most cases map No. 2 will be the same as map No. 1 
but it requires to be numbered specially in any case). 

(Arts 5, 6 and 7) Send in application with documents and 
information, and on same date advertise date of appli- 
cation and resolution. 


8. Public hearing (if any) by deputy of Minister. Decision of 
Minister. 


~T 


Il. PREPARATION OF SCHEME 
Second Slage—Articles 8 to 17 


This stage covers the period of preparing the actual details of the 
scheme, and is completed when the scheme is submitted to the Minister 
for approval. Local authorities during this period of preparation have 
the power to prevent undesirable development or at least to influence 
good development. The area having been determined in the first stage 
it cannot now be altered, except by repeating the procedure under Art. 
1 to 7. The object of this stage is to settle the character and details of 
the scheme itself, and their effect on the land included in the area. 


At the end of this stage it may be necessary for the Minister to 
hold a public hearing, when objections and representations to the scheme 
can be considered. After hearing objections, or in the exercise of his 
discretion, the Minister has power to require modifications in the scheme. 
If such modifications are proposed Article 18 provides for a further 
opportunity for objection to the modifications. 

This stage, covering the preparation of the scheme by the local 
authority, may take from 1 to 3 years, dependant on the activity of the 
local authority or the amount of negotiation with owners which has to be 
undertaken. There is no great need for urgency except for the benefit 
of owners who may be hampered in their building operations by delay. 
If the preparation ‘of a scheme extends over a lengthy period it is practi- 
cable and desirable for local authorities to make provisional agreements 
within their legal powers with owners so as not to stultify development 
pending the completion of the scheme. 

The serious part of the work has now to be undertaken. It is at 
this stage that expert advice should be sought if it is regarded as desirable 
to employ such advice. After issuing the notices under Article 8, a 
general tentative plan should first be prepared, and the local authority 
should provisionally decide regarding the widths of streets under varying 
conditions, the areas to be delimited for factories, residences, etc., 
limitation of the number of buildings to the acre, provision regarding 
character of buildings, ete. The provisions of the scheme covering 
these and other matters should be drawn up by the solicitor of the local 
authority and a draft plan prepared at the same time by the engineer. 
Negotiations with owners to secure the maximum amount of agreement 
should then take place and finally the question of cost and how it can 
be reduced should be determined. The final step at this point will be 
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SPECIMEN oF Map No. 4. 


_ This map shows the details of a scheme prepared for an area in East Birmingham 
It indicates the kind of details which might be shown on Map No. 4 in the second 
stage of procedure. The illustration is taken from ‘‘ Town Planning” 


by George 
Cadbury, Jr. (Longmans). ’ 
, 
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to instruct the solicitor to prepare the draft scheme and the engineer 
or architect to prepare map No. 3 illustrating the scheme. A model 
scheme and map should be obtained from the Commission of Conserva- 
tion as a guide to the officers of the authority. 

The scheme should not enter into minute details of development, 
nor show these on the map. For instance, with regard to streets, it 
will suffice to show the principal arterial roads or streets on the map, 
leaving the actual position and width of the minor streets to be deter- 
mined under certain rules to be set out in the printed provisions. It must 
be remembered that the map or plan will become part of an act*of the 
legislature and should definitely fix the main lines of development only, 
leaving details of lesser importance or those which are likely to be subject 
to the influence of varied conditions to be carried out with some freedom, 
but subject to principles laid down in the scheme. 


ORDER OF PRINCIPAL STEPS TO BE TAKEN IN SECOND STAGE 


1. (Art. 8) Issue of notices that consent has been obtained. 

2 (Art. 9) Preparation of provisions of draft scheme by solicitor 
and map No. 3 illustrating draft scheme by engineer 
or architect. ; 


Ze Negotiations with owners regarding details of scheme 
affecting their lands. 

4. (Art.10) After draft is prepared, issue of notices to Councils, 
owners, etc., and deposit on same date map No. 3 
and draft provisions at public place, not less than four 
weeks before making application to Minister for 


approval. 

Consideration of objections, conferences with owners, 
etc. 

Map No. 4 to be prepared. (May be thesame as map 
No. 3). 


5. (Arts. 11, 12, 13, 14 and 15) Resolution to be passed by local 
authority to submit scheme and map No. 4 to be 
sealed. Scheme to be submitted to Minister for 
approval with documents, maps Nos. 4 and 5, parti- 
culars, estimate of cost, etc. 

6. (Art.16) Issue of notices that scheme has been submitted. 

7. (Art.17) Receipt of further objections by Minister and con- 
sideration of scheme. 

8. - Public hearing (if any) by deputy Minister. De- 
cision of Minister, with or without modifications 
or conditions. 


Ill. MopiricaTIONS (IF ANY) By MINISTER 
Third Stage—Article 18 


The third stage is only necessary if the Minister wishes to modify 
the scheme as prepared by the local authority. Objections at this. 
stage should be confined to the modifications or conditions, After 
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considering such objections the course will be for the Minister to give 
final approval to the scheme. 


ORDER OF STEPS TO BE TAKEN IF MODIFICATIONS ARE MADE 


1. Copy order to be served on other local authorities and notice 
of receipt of order to be advertised by local authority. 

2. Submission to Minister within four weeks of objections or 
representations made to modifications.. 

3. Final decision of Minister. 


IV. Arrer APPROVAL OF SCHEME 
Fourth Siage—Article 19 


’ This stage merely relates to the formalities to be observed after 
approval is given. 


ORDER OF STEPS TO BE TAKEN AFTER APPROVAL 


1. Minister submits copy of order giving approval to local 
authority. 
2. Issue of notices, and transmission of exhibits to Minister. 


TOWN PLANNING AND HOUSING IN AUSTRALIA 


Si eae fact that the Commonwealth of Australia inaugurated an inter- 
national town planning competition for the design of the new 

Federal Capital gave an ind cation of the strong interest which is 
taken in the Commonwealth in the subject. That interest is being shown 
in a number of other ways, and is being given expression to both educa- 
tionally and in the form of practical experiment. Last year the British 
Association held its annual meeting in Australia and one of its sessions 
was specially devoted to town planning, that subject being dealt with 
by Mr. W. R. Davidge, of London, a member of the British Town Plan- 
ning Institute. An organized series of lectures are being delivered 
eeicdehont the cities and towns of the Commonwealth by Mr. Chas. 

. Reade. 


A GOVERNMENT GARDEN SUBURB 


_ One of the interesting schemes which is being carried out as an 
object lesson is that of the: Dacey Garden Suburb, near Sydney, New 
South Wales. Sydney has a population of about 725,000. This scheme 
is being carried out by a Housing Board, appointed under the Housing 
Act of New South Wales, 1912, and is therefore a government enter- 
prise. The suburb is being developed on an area of 336% acres, lying 
within five miles of the centre of Sydney. The accompanying plan for 
the lay-out of the suburb was prepared by Messrs. Sulman and Hen- 
nessy, architects, of Sydney. Main avenue, in the centre of the plan, 
forms the principal entrance, and is 100 feet wide. The School of Arts 
and other public buildings occupy the island site in the business section, 
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which is shown hatched on the plan. The secondary roads branching 
off from the main avenue are 66 feet, with 33 feet roadways and six and 
a half feet sidewalks. Sites are reserved for public buildings, schools, 
churches, parks, gardens, etc. The area is allotted as follows: 


Hlousesand! SHONS: «) ogee a sae led is isl DS atadgaaneds 211 = acres 
ROA ap seritatesisete de carece ae 3. 2404.2 pletayas gw) aigvatavdvavavacale 76 ve 
j Pita Fel hata CS ae ne ee a B1e, =O 
Schools and technical colleges................0. 7% 
Glurchesmaet as = oe | harks ORAS As GS Buelvelwed 51g“ 
BUD UCUDUNGINGS ioe: s:acsra ach baw nica ne aad eee ees 5 ri 


33614 acres 


It is estimated that seven cottages to the gross acre will be erected, 
and this will provide 1,437 cottages and 40 shops on the whole estate. 

It seems rather a curious circumstance that the business section is 
designed at the extremity of the estate instead of in the centre, and the 
proposal to make the secondary roads 66 feet wide with 33 feet road- 
ways suggests extravagance. Most of the secondary roads shown on 
the plan would be entirely adequate for traffic purposes if made on an 
average of 40 feet wide and open space would be better secured by 
setting back the buildings 20 feet from the street lines.. The street 
widths should vary from 33 to 66 according to the length and probable | 
uses of each street. With such a heavy burden of expense for road 
construction it is difficult to see how the scheme can be made financially 
sound unless the burden of rent which will have to be placed on the 
tenants is made unnecessarily high. 


Back LANES 


On the question of lanes, the principle adopted in this scheme is 
the one which experience had proved to be best. That is, that lanes are 
provided to the business streets but not in connection with residential 
areas. The lanes for residential areas are objected to as occupying 
space that can be used to better advantage and because when made 
they are usually neglected, dirty and insanitary. The authorities in 
Australia who express this view are supported by authorities in the 
older European countries, and some of the Canadian cities which still 
require that lanes be provided in residential districts might well give 
the matter reconsideration in view of the experience of other countries. 


Cost or DEVELOPMENT 


rs 4 The value of the land expropriated for the suburb was $325 per acre 
in its unimproved state. The engineer's estimate of the cost of local 
improvements, including road making (without kerbing and guttering) 
and grading, was $525,000, or $1,560 per acre. This added to the un- 
improved value makes a total of $1,885 per acre. It is estimated that an 
additional $5 per foot frontage will have to be added to the above costs, 
for kerbing and channelling of streets and asphalting and turfing of 
sidewalks. The total cost of improvements will be from five to six times 
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A.—Dacey Garden Suburb. Specimen semi-detached cottage showing side fencing and 
layout of sidewalk. Cost (including local improvements) from $2,525 to $3,200. 


B.—Dacey Garden Suburb. Rear of semi-detached cottages showing high fence. 
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the value of the land. Surely such a heavy expenditure on street making 
should be unnecessary in a model suburb, and it would be better to use 
some of the money which is being expended on making roadways of 
unnecessary width in either increasing the accommodation in the houses 
or enabling smaller rents to be charged. It is of interest to note how in 
this case the value of unimproved land is so much smaller than the 
value of improved land. At the rate of $325 per acre an unimproved 
lot measuring 25 feet x 100 feet would cost about $27., and a lot 45 feet x 
- 133 feet about $59., after allowing for the land given up for streets. 

The report which was presented to Parliament dealing with the 
scheme says that the idea is to keep the cost within the lowest reason- 
able limits, hence the above criticism of one direction in which this 
idea would not seem to have been kept in view. The size of the lots 
ve very from 38 feet to 45 feet frontage, with an average depth of 

eet. 


TYPE AND Cost or BUILDING 


The accompanying illustrations A and B show the type of house 
being erected, the character of fences at the front and the rear and the 
tidy way in which back yards are kept. The dwellings vary in size from 
three rooms with kitchen and wash-house combined to four rooms, with 
kitchen, etc. The cost of building, including cost of street construction, 
varies from $2,525 to $3,200. It would be interesting to know what 
proportion of this cost was for local improvement as distinct from house 
construction. The rents vary from $3.60 to $5.25 per week. Consider- 
ing the low cost of the land and these somewhat high rents it is interest- 
ing to note from the report that the rents are 15 to 20 per cent less than 
charged by private Owners. The dwellings are let to weekly tenants, 
and there is a provision in the agreement that the garden grounds shall 
be kept in good order to the satisfaction of the Housing Board. 

In fixing the rentals the Housing Act requires that the following 
shall be provided for:— 


(a) Interest at not less than four per cent on capital value of 
land and buildings; 

(b) Cost of insurance, rates, taxes, repairs and maintenance; 

(c) Proportionate part of expense of management; 

(d) Sinking fund. 

The Board is not empowered to exercise anv discrimination as to 
class of tenant, but from the list of the tenants who occupy the buildings 
already erected it is shown that they are mostly of the artisan class. 
The daily rates of pay of some of the workmen employed are: Brick- 
layers, $3.25; plasterers, $3.25; carpenters, $2.75; roof tilers, $3.00; 
labourers, $2.25 to $2.50. 

About 67 dwellings were completed and let up to June, 1913, and 
another 250 cottages have been authorized to be erected at an expend- 
iture of about $750,000. The Board report that the tenants show great 
readiness to cooperate with them to make the scheme a success, and 
from the fact that the rents are charged to cover all the requirements 
of the Act and that there are no vacant houses it would appear that the 
scheme is likely to succeed. 
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TOWN PLANNING PROGRESS IN CANADA 


Nova ScorTia 


TOWN Planning Act has been passed into law in Nova Scotia which will revo- 
lutionize the methods of developing real estate and controlling building oper- 
ations in that province. The Act is toa large extent compulsory and is in ad-' 


vance of anything of the kind in the world, 

Under the Act a Local Town Planning Board must be appointed in every urban 
and rural municipality, and a town planning controller has to be appointed for the 
whole province. No street can hereafter be laid out, nor any sub-division made unless 
the plans are approved by this Board. Within three years every Board must either 
prepare a town planning scheme or a set of town planning by-laws with the following, 


minimum requirements :— 
(1) The distance between buildings to be not less than 60 feet and up to 100 


feet on opposite sides of existing streets, both in respect of new buildings and re- 
constructed buildings, and to be not less than 80 feet on new main thoroughfares, 


whatever the width of the street. ; 
(2) Land to be reserved for new main thoroughfares not less than 60 feet in 
width, and provision made ide narrow streets of from 24 feet to 40 feet 

’ ired for through trathe. ‘a 
eG) The nt all windows of dwell- 


(3) The number of dwellings to be limited on each acre, all, fds 
ings to have adequate light and air, separate areas to be prescribed for dwellings, 


factories, stores, etc. 


Property is not to be deemed to be injuriously affected for purposes of compensation 


by reason of the following restrictions on its use, if the Commissioner of Public Works 
is satished that they are reasonable for the purpose of securing amenity:— 
1) Prescribing space about buildings 
ia} earns the number of buildings to the acre 
(3) Limiting the height of buildings we ; 
(4) Preseribing the use oF character of buildings, 7-¢., 
be used for dwellings, factories, etc. F ‘ eat 
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The Civic Improvement Committee of the Hamilton Board of Trade has recently 
shown much activity. A Town Planning Conference was held in Hamilton in June 
last at which representatives of about twenty towns in southwestern Ontario attended. 
It was decided to hold an annual conference and to immediately petition the Ontario 
legislature to pass a town planning Act. Steps are being taken in Hamilton to prepare 
a map of the city as a preliminary to the .preparation of a comprehensive town planning 

_ scheme. 

The Boards of Trade of Windsor, Renfrew and Port Credit are considering the 
question of town planning and have invited the cooperation of the Commission of 
Conservation in the matter. 


MANITOBA 


: The Winnipeg Town Planning Commission continues to do good work. Confer- 
ences took place in May under the auspices of the Commission. It is hoped to secure 
town planning legislation in the near future. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


A draft town planning Act is now being considered by the officers of the Saskat- 
chewan Government with a view to early consideration by the legislature. _The cities 
of Regina, Saskatoon and Swift Current have held public meetings and petitioned the 
Government in favour of legislation. 


ALBERTA 


Calgary and Medicine Hat are considering the desirability of preparing town 
planning schemes. The procedure regulations under the Alberta Town Planning Act 
have now been prepared. 


RECENT WorK OF THE COMMISSION OF CONSERVATION 


The ordinary public health work of the Commission of Conservation may be 
regarded as being somewhat in a state of suspended animation owing to the absence of 
Dr. Hodgetts, the Medical Adviser of the Commission, in Europe. For the time being 
perhaps an undue but unavoidable emphasis is being placed on the subjects of housing 
see town planning which are being dealt with by the Town Planning Adviser of the 

ommission. 


In connection with housing, it is intended in the near future to prepare a draft Act 
for submission to the provincial legislatures. Before preparing the draft, however, the 
town planning branch of the Commission is undertaking a comprehensive study of the 
housing and economic conditions of Ottawa with a view to obtaining accurate data as 
to the conditions in a Canadian city. 


During the early part of this year the branch has also been engaged in advising 
provincial legislatures and cities and towns throughout the Dominion in regard to 
legislation and the work of preparing schemes. All the provinces with the exception of 
Prince Edward Island have now been visited and in most provinces a large amount of 
fruitful work has been accomplished and satisfactory progress has been made. 


DISADVANTAGES OF RECTANGULAR SYSTEM OF DEVELOPMENT 


HE accompanying view of a street in Seattle shows where the rec- 
tangular system of laying out land without regard to the topo- 
graphy has burdened the city with the expense of removing vast 

quantities of earth to secure a proper grade. The lowering of the street 
destroys the land fronting upon it, and the latter has also to be lowered 
to enable it to be used for building purposes. The original height of 
the land can be seen from the lot which has been left suspended on a 
small tableland because the owner of the lot would not enter into the 
scheme. The result is not only to involve the city in great expense, 
which would have been unnecessary if the city had been properly 
planned, but is destructive of natural features. 


- O long as casual labour broods in squalid 
od lairs in sunless streets, and ugly dwell- 

ings are its only habitation, we shall 

continue to turn out nervous manikins 

instead of enduring men. Motherhood, 
childhood, youth, society and the race demand 
the demolition of the soul destroying slum. The 
mean street produces mean men, the lean and 
tired women and the unclean children. 


““Plan the town tf you lke; but in doing tt do 
not forget that you have got to spread the people. 


Make wide roads but do not narrow the tene- 
ments behind. Dignify the city by all means 
but not at the expense of the health of the home 
and the family life.’”’—Right Hon. John Burns, 
M.P. 


